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CONJOINT  FAMILY  COUNSELING 
AND 
THE  MILITARY  CHAPLAIN 

This  article  deals  primarily  with  the  family  as  a 
unit.  This  includes  both  the  core  family  and  the  extended 
family.  The  core  family  consist  of  mother,  father,  brothers, 
and  sisters.  The  extended  family  is  made  up  of  the  core 
family  plus  other  relatives  who  have  a  significant  influ- 
ence upon  the  family.  That  is  -  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins  and  others,  * 

The  concept  of  the  individual  personality  as  an 
unattached  intellectual — physiological  being  is  untenable 
in  today's  rapidly  changing  world.  The  quickened  pulsation 
of  our  society  causes  us  to  be  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  one  another.  We  are  created  by  God  as  human  beings.  We 
realize  our  human  potentials  and  limitations  through  re- 
lationships. Those  we  love  and  those  we  hate  are  an  intregal 
part  of  our  individual  personalities. 

■  -  Of  all  the  social  relationships  that  Impact  upon  our 
total  personality,  those  of  the  family  are  both  the  earliest 
and  most  lastingly  powerful.  Modern  counseling  techniques 


provide  for  the  recognition  of  changes  in  individual  re- 
lationships beyond  the  classical  psychological  concepts  of 
exclusive  early  character  formation  by  a  given  age.l  Real 
personality  changes  take  place  as  a  continuing  process. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  basic  family  unit.  The 
family,  as  a  unit,  contributes  either  to  the  health  of  the 
illness  of  the  individual  members. 

Dr,  Carl  Rogers  presents  counseling  as  a  dicipline 
which  involves  "studying,  developing,  and  utilizing  those 
procedures  which  offer  help  in  bringing  to  modern  man  an 
increased  peace  of  mind. "2  If  this  is  so  then  we  as  mili- 
tary chaplains  should  be  most  concerned  with  those  persons 
who  exert  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  Individual  -  the 
family  members.^ 

* ,  -^ 
Sergeant  make-believe  enters  your  office  with  an  un- 
healthy attitude  toward  his  responsibilities  in  the  unit. 
His  problem  is  compounded,  or  possibly  caused  by,  his  inter- 
gal  family  relations.  His  wife  doesn't  understand  him.  His 


IPaul  Popenoe,  ed..  Techniques  of  Marriage  and  Family 
Counseling  (Los  Angeles:  American  Institute  of  Family 
Relations,  1972)  p. 9 

2carl  R.  Rogers,  CI lent -Centered  Therapy  (New  Yorki r 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1965)  p. 4 

-A'irginia  Satir,  Conioint  Family  Therapy  (Palo  Alto, 
CA:  Science  and  Behavior  Books,  Inc. ,  1965)  p. 1 


children  get  on  his  nerves.  His  mother ,  who  lives  with  him, 
is  over  bearing.  The  only  place  he  can  find  any  peace  of 
mind  is  at  the  club  with  other  members  of  the  local  mili- 
tary community. 

There  are  numerous  possible  causes  for  this  dysfunc- 
tional member  of  the  community. '^  However,  I  am  convienced 
that  xjntil  and  unless  the  dysfunctional ity  of  the  family  re- 
lationships are  faced  in  a  positive  way  there  will  be  no 
real  health  restored. 

This  case  involved  the  total  family,  not  just  the 
marital  partners.  Therefore  the  entire  family  should  be 
involved  in  the  counseling  situation.  Virginia  Satir  states 
that  "family  therapy  must  be  oriented  to  the  family  as  a 
whole. "5 

Through  conversations  with  many  military  chaplains, 
I  have  felt  a  certain  apprehensiveness  in  counseling  with 
the  family  as  a  group. 

In  both  the  military  and  civilian  communities  I  have 
heard  clergymen  make  the  statement:  "I  wasn't  ordained  (or 


^Satir,  p. 2  Dysfunction  refers  to  a  less  than 
healthy  relationship. 

Satir,  p. 2 


called)  to  be  a  referee  in  family  fights."  However,  we 
were  ordained  to  be  agents  in  communicating  the  healing 
power  of  the  love  of  God  to  families  as  well  as  to  in- 
dividuals. Clergymen  represent  the  oldest  profession  in 
the  business  of  total  family  involvement.  Conjoint  family 
therapy  is  becoming  involved  in  a  theraputic  way  with 
the  entire  family.^ 

I  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  propositions 
that  apply  to  counseling  as  presented  by  Dr.  Paul  Popenoe. 
Although  they  were  formulated  in  the  concept  of  individual 
counseling,  I  feel  that  they  are  applicable  to  conjoint 
family  therapy  also.  They  are  presented  in  condensed  form 
below. 

1.  Counseling  is  recognized  as  an  art. 

2.  No  particular  school,  cult,  or  method  of  counseling 
has  a  general  advantage  over  any  other, 

3.  Success  is  dependent  largely  on  the  counselor's 
basic  character. 

4.  Status  is  also  important.    * 

5.  In  meeting  the  client,  the  first  step  is  to  build 
a  warm  relationship,  which  leads  the  client  to  feel  that  he 
has  found  a  friend  who  is  really  interested  in  him, 

6.  A  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  traditional 
practices  of  history- taking. 

7.  Once  started,  the  counselor  proceeds  energetically 


Satir,  entire  work. 
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to  help  the  client  learn  to  do  better. 

8.  There  is  an  active  experimental  movement  in  the 
world  of  counseling,  testing  out  and  refining  procedures 
that  have  long  been  known  but  less  carefully  studied. 

9.  While  the  center  of  attention  in  most  other  forms 
of  counseling  is  the  individual,  marriage  counseling  is 
focused  on  the  marriage, 

10.  Group  counseling  often  provides  a  strong  rein- 
forcement of  the  counselor,  throiigh  bringing  in  the  peer 
group. 7 


These  ten  propositions  should  fortify  in  a  positive 
way,  our  attitude  toward  our  personal  abilities  and  skills 
in  counseling  the  entire  family  in  the  military  community. 

Further,  we  can  adequately  do  this  because  of  the 
advantage  of  certain  common  denominators  built  into  the 
closeness  of  the  military  community  where  ever  it  exists. 
Some  of  these  are:  We  all  work  for  the  same  organization. 
We  have  a  broad  horizon  in  geography  due  to  numerous  moves. 
We  almost  always  live  within  the  close  protection  of  the 
military  community.  Our  vertical  and  social  mobility  has 
been  tested  and  proven  in  a  varity  of  assignments.  Our 
children  go  to  like  schools  and  are  all  "military  brats." 
Most  important  to  the  military  chaplain  is  that  the  church 
per  se  has  continued  to  enjoy  a  respected  position  is  our 
military  society.  This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list.  However, 
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It  should  remind  us  that  we  enjoy  some  Inroads  to  the 
communication  process  which  do  not  exist  in  many  cases  in 
the  civilian  community. 

Why  consider  these  common  denominators?  Because 
communication  is  a  vital  concern  in  all  counseling.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  conjoint  family  counseling.  A  reali- 
zation of  these  and  other  unique  aspects  of  military  living 
help  to  facilitate  communication  between  the  chaplain  and 
the  family. 

By  communication  I  agree  with  Virginia  Satir  in  that 
it  is  both  a  process  of  giving  and  getting  information.^ 

We  deal  with  several  levels  of  communication.  The 
three  we  are  considering  here  are  related  to  the  transact- 
ional analysis  concept  of  interpersonal  relationships. ^ 

First  there  is  the  child  level  of  coraiiiunication. 
This  type  of  communication  is  not  concerned  with  chrono- 
logical age  alone.  Dr.  Haim  Ginott  has  published  two  books 


^Satir,  p. 63-64 

9 
For  a  good  presentation  on  the  use  of  Transactional 
Analysis  in  counseling  see  Warren  Dale,  "How  to  use  Tran- 
sactional Analysis  in  Counseling,"  Paul  Popenoe,  ed,,  Tech- 
niques of  Marriage  and  Family  Counseling  (Los  Angeles,  CAt 
American  Institute  of  Family  Relations,  1972)p. 101-103. 
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concerning  this  type  of  communication  and  its  impact  upon 
the  family  unit,  especially  parents, ^^  These  works  illus- 
trate, in  a  non-technical  language,  both  function  and  dys- 
functional communication  between  child,  parent,  and  adult. 

The  second  type  of  communication  is  the  parent,  or 
authoritarian,  way  of  responding.  Families  often  experience 
difficulty  because  of  an  extended  parent  communication  syn- 
drone.  An  example  of  this  type  can  be  discerned  from  the 
following  case.  John:  "But,  why  can't  I  go  to  the  movie?" 
Dads  "Because  I  said  so,  that's  why."  We  all  probably  agree 
that  the  response  by  Dad  was  dysfunctional.  However,  there 
are  many  marriage  partners  who  respond  both  to  their  child- 
ren and  each  other  in  a  similar  manner.  Many  of  the  cases 
cited  by  Dr.  George  Bach  and  Peter  Wyden  deal  with  this 
type  of  communication.il 

Responding  to  the  family  members  in  an  adult  manner 
is  the  third  type  of  communication  which  must  concern  us 
as  military  chaplains.  Adult  communication  should  comprise 
the  greatest  amount  of  our  verbal  and  non-verbal  activityl2 


l^Haim  G.  Ginott,  Between  Parent  and  Child  (New  Yorkj 
Avon  Books,  1969)  and  Between  Parent  and  Teenager  (New  Yorkt 
Avon  Books,  1971) 

llceorge  R.  Bach  and  Peter  Wyden,  The  Intimate  Enemy 
(New  York:  Avon  Books,  1972) 

l^Satir,  p. 64-90.  Verbal  and  nonverbal  communication. 
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in  communication.  John  asks  the  same  question  as  stated 
above.  Dad  responds: "John,  I  know  how  much  you  want  to  see 
this  particular  movie, but  our  budget  won"t  allow  it  this 
month."  This  response  is  adult  in  that  it  is  honest,  logical, 
communicates  John's  feelings  and  does  not  attack  his  per- 
sonality. John  may  not  like  the  content  of  the  response  but 
he  will  probably  accept  it.  He  is  not  tbireatened  and  forced 
to  make  a  child  response  to  Dad. 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  of  poor  communication. 13 
As  military  chaplains  we  must  be  competent  in  recognizing 
dysfunctional  communication  within  the  family.  We  must  also 
be  proficient  in  our  own  ability  to  communicate  effectively. 

Professor  John  McNeill  traces  the  history  of  pastoral 
care  and  concern  from  the  prophets  in  the  eight  century  B.C. 
in  Israel  to  the  present  century,  l'^  In  doing  so  he  reminds 
the  clergyman  that  he  is  an  agent  in  the  greatest  communi- 
cation enterprise  in  all  of  history. 

As  in  group  counseling,  the  chaplain  in  conjoint 
family  counseling  responds  to  each  person  and  holds  up,  in 
a  cognitive  understanding  way,  both  contrasting  viewpoints 


1 3popenoe ,  p . 1 04 


I'^John  T.  McNeill,  A  History  of  the  Cure  of  Souls 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers ,  1951) 
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and  the  associated  emotions.  Through  the  process  of  growth 
in  self -awareness,  as  in  individual  counseling,  the  chap- 
lain assists  the  family  members  to  see  each  other's  side 
of  the  conflict.  Thereby  they  can  begin  to  change  their 
own  perspective.  When  the  chaplain  mirrors  respect  and  un- 
derstanding, the  individual  family  member  can  begin  to 
grow  in  respect  and  understanding  for  himself  and  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Let  us  now  consider  three  basic  approaches  to  the 
conjoint  counseling  process.  (1)  The  chaplain  as  the 
observer-counselor,  (2)  The  chaplain  as  the  listener- 
director,  (3)  The  chaplain  as  the  participator-facilitor. 

The  chaplain  may  desire  to  use  the  approach  of  the 
observer-counselor.  This  posture  places  the  counselor  out- 
side of  the  family  action.  He  might  be,  and  often  is, 
literally  in  a  chair  apart  from  the  the  family  circle.  He 
remains  responsible  for  stimulating  dialogue  within  the 
family.  Usually  through  the  process  of  interruption,  he 
gives  direction  of  thinking,  speaking  and  events.  He  often 
summarizes  the  d5mamics  which  have  surfaced  during  the  the 
family  counseling  session. 

The  second  approach  views  the  counselor  as  a  coun- 
selor-director in  the  family  sessions.  Normally  he  is 
physically  located  in  the  center  of  the  family  circle. 
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He  often  becomes  the  target  of  most  of  the  counseling  act- 
ivity. He  becomes  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
responsible  for  directing  one  family  member's  remarks  to 
another.  He  listens  for  and  often  confronts  the  dysfunctional 
communicator  or  communicators. 

The  third  concept  finds  the  chaplain  in  the  actual 
family  circle.  Here  he  becomes  a  facilator  through  both 
listening  to  and  actually  participating  in  the  interper- 
sonal happenings  within  the  family.  This  approach  aims  at 
both  intrapersonal  behavior  (within  the  person)  and  inter- 
personal (between  persons).  Dr.  Charles  W.  Stewart  con- 
siders this  approach  as  a  part  of  Dr.  Carl  Rogers'  client- 
centered  counseling. 15  Dr.  Stewart  writesj 

The  client  converses  about  his  feelings,  attitudes, 
and  values,  which  in  tote  make  up  his  self -picture,  to  a 
receptive  listener.  The  counselor  atteraps  not  to  diagnose 
but  to  understand  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  client,  and 
by  accepting  and  reflecting  the  statements  of  the  client  to 
help  him  understand  himself  with  his  strengths  and  week- 
nesses,  and  to  choose  and  set  goals  which  are  within  the 
realm  of  his  possibilities. 16 

.-■  ,'♦ 

The  approach  which  the  chaplain  chooses  will  dictate 

the  structure  of  the  session  and  influence  the  achievement 

of  goals  he  has  formulated.  •■  / 


l5Rogers,  p. 35 

l^Charles  W.  Stewart,  The  Minister  as  Marriage 
Counselor  (New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1961)  p. 32-33 
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When  do  I,  as  a  military  chaplain,  use  conjoint 
family  counseling?  When  issues  that  surface  in  individual 
or  marriage  counseling  significantly  involve  other  family 
members.  Dr.  Ruth  Michaelson  reminds  us  that  this  is  often 
the  result  of  a  family  in  crisis.!' 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  couple  who  came  for 
counseling  concerning  conflicting  views  toward  the  dis- 
ciplining of  their  son.  As  the  session  progressed  it  was 
discovered  that  the  husband's  mother  also  lived  in  the  house. 
The  husband  was  caught  in  the  middle  of  conflicting  views 
of  child  rearing  between  his  wife  and  his  mother.  His  mother 
teamed  up  with  the  teenager  and  exerted  her  ideas  upon  the 
husband.  In  this  case  the  dysfunction  in  the  marital  rela- 
tionship is  directly  connected  to  both  the  son  and  the 
grandmother.  Therefore  all  four  members  of  the  extended 
family  should  be  involved  in  the  counseling  sessions  in 
order  to  restore  health  and  harmony  to  the  total  family. 

It  has  also  been  my  experience  that  many  of  the  feel- 
ings and  attitudes  that  surface  in  individual  youth  coun- 
seling are  a  result  of  dysfunctional  family  relationships. 
Therefore,  the  theraputic  process  can  best  begin  within  the 
family  itself.  Dysfuctional  communication  is  the  greatest 
enemy  in  teenage  -  parent  conflicts. 


l^Popenoe,  p. 27 -28 
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The  military  chaplain  must  always  keep  a  sound 
theological  position.  His  theological  frame  of  reference 
must  continually  remind  him  that  he  is  the  witnessing 
agent  of  God's  saving  grace.  God  is  the  one  who  saves.  In 
conjoint  family  counseling  he  witnesses  tothe  possible 
healing  available.  The  chaplain  does  this  by  being  a  cata- 
lyst for  understanding  and  growth  in  the  family  unit.  The 
individual  family  members  must  also  assume  a  degree  of 
responsibility.  This  means  simply  that  the  chaplain  can 
not  accept  total  responsibility  for  saving  the  family, 

Vergil  wisely  reminds  us»  "They  can  because  they 
think  they  can. "18  Chaplains  can  counsel  the  family  as  a 
unit  not  simply  because  they  think  that  they  can;  but, 
because  they  are  trained  in  and  dedicated  to  healing 
people.  The  chaplain's  ultimate  aim,  in  conjoint  family 
counseling,  is  to  be  God's  agent  in  the  restoration  of 
health  to  the  entire  family.  His  greatest  desire  is  to 
assist  in  helping  people  to  feel  secure  in  their  rela- 
tionships with  one  another.  His  efforts  are  directed 
toward  bringing  these  relationships  into  the  presence  of 
the  healing  love  of  God.  The  motto  of  the  United  States 
Array  Chaplaincy,  "Bringing  God  to  men  and  men  to  God,'  is 
an  excellent  reminder  of  this  responsibility. 


l^Peter  M.  Roget,  Roget's  International  Thesaurus 
(New  York I  Thomas  Y  Crowe 11  Company,  1955)  p. 85 
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For  any  chaplain  who  remains  hesitant  concerning 
his  ability  in  the  field  of  conjoint  family  counseling,  I 
remind  him  of  the  wisdom  of  Publilius:  "No  one  knows  what 
he  can  do  until  he  tries. "l^  God  promises  us  his  strength 
and  concerns  "and  be  assured,  I  am  with  you  always,  to  the 
end  of  time. "20 

Conjoint  family  counseling  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
warding techniques  that  the  chaplain  has  at  his  disposal. 


l%oget,  p,85 

20Matthew  28 « 20b  (N.E.B.) 
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